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THE NORFOLK-SUFFOLK CONFERENCE 


The question of “Regional Responsibility Within Our Con- 
ference’ was discussed by several speakers in a very practical 
way at the spring meeting of the Norfolk-Suffolk Conference in 
the First Parish Church, West Roxbury, Mass., on Sunday, 
May 1. Rev. James L. Adams of the Meadville Theological 
School told a most inspiring story of the accomplishments in less 
than a year of the Chicago Unitarian Council, both as regards 
the revitalization of churches in and around Chicago and toward 
much-needed reform in the public schools. The Council is 
proving to be a unifying agent among the Chicago churches, in 
particular drawing the great People’s Church into closer fellow- 
ship with the Unitarian cause. Rev. Duncan Howlett of the 
Second Church, Salem, told in a vivid way of the deep sense 
of the responsibility, some difficulties met with, and certain 
accomplishments in the Essex Conference, emphasizing especially 
the resolve of its leaders that henceforth no church in the Con- 
ference is going to close its doors. Miss Florence Baer, secretary 
of the Southern New England Council, gave an interesting survey 
of the development of regional responsibility in various parts of 
the country, mentioning among others the newly organized 
Conference of the Southwest, the proposed Middle Atlantic 
Conference, the very active Maine Conference, ending with a 
brief sketch of the formation of the Southern New England 
Council of nine conferences and 177 churches, more than half 
of the whole fellowship. After some discussion the Conference 
voted to defer action until more definite information Was avail- 
able concerning the proposal for this Council to engage a paid 
executive for the Southern New England district. An account 
was given by Rev. Wilburn Miller, of Brockton, of the present 
effort to revive Unitarian church life in the town of Randolph, 
Rev. Carl A. Seaward of Dorchester adding an eloquent plea 
that we keep a hold on that important situation. A resolution 
was passed that there shall be formed a “Board of Strategy” 
to maintain a live preaching mission at Randolph. 

After supper the Conference enjoyed the excellent colored 
moving pictures of activities at 25 Beacon Street. Just before 
the evening service two resolutions were passed. One was of 
appreciation for the hospitality of the hostess parish, and included 
congratulations to Rev. Harold G. Arnold on the completion of 
twenty-five years of service as minister of the First Parish, West 
Roxbury. The other was a heartfelt tribute to the memory of 
the late Rev. Adelbert Lathrop Hudson, who for twenty-six 
years was an exceptionally devoted, much beloved, and valued 
member of the Conference. After a short devotional service 
led by Mr. Arnold and two anthems by the junior choir of the 
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First Church, Dorchester, Rev. Leslie T. Pennington of Cam- 
bridge preached an inspiring sermon on the power of the breath 
of the spirit of God to breathe upon and give life to the scattered 
bones of individualism. He pointed out the great need for 
achieving human solidarity as a means towards the release of 
spiritual power with which to meet these times of stress that lie 
before us. Religion was essential for the creating of this spiritual 
union. So he pleaded for all to have courage to carry religion with 
sympathy and understanding into all the affairs of life, even 
into the most controversial spheres. 
J. H. Taylor; 
Secretary, Norfolk-Suffolk Conference. 


x There 


CORRECT YOUR PROGRAM! 


Attention is called to a change in the location of the annual 
meeting of the Laymen’s League on Monday, May 23. Instead 
of being held in Lorimer Hall, Tremont Temple, as announced in 
the printed program of Anniversary Week, the meeting, which is 
open to all, will convene at 8 o’clock at the Boston City Club, 
using the Ashburton Place entrance. 

An innovation this year is the Laymen’s League dinner at 
6 o’clock, Monday, May 23, in the auditorium on the fourth floor 
of the Boston City Club. Reservations should be sent as far in 
advance as possible to H. Weston Howe, 25 Beacon Street. The 
dinner will be informal, and will be open to men only—aministers 
and laymen. 

* * * 
PERSONALS 

Rev. and Mrs. Wallace W. Robbins of Alton, IIl., are an- 

nouncing the birth of Judith Ann, April 26. 


The twin son and daughter of Rev. and Mrs. Charles A. Eng- 
vall of Manchester, N. H., were christened, Easter Sunday, 
John Watson and Josephine White. 

* * * 
FORTHCOMING EVENTS 

The First Unitarian Church, Berkeley, Calif., announces 
the Institute of Religious Education to be held June 20-25, at 
Asilomar, near Pacific Grove. Its object is training for church- 
school workers and aid for young people’s groups and parents. 
Thirteen dollars covers all expenses of attendance. 

Ford Hall Forum announces a “Political Refugee Banquet” 
for Thursday, May 19. A simple meal will be served at $2.50 
a plate and the money thus earned will go into the Forum’s Po- 
litical Refugee Fund. Reservations may be made through the 
Forum office, 1242 Little Building, Boston. 

The International Fellowship of Reconciliation extends an 
invitation to an International Conference to be held in Lunteren, 
Holland, July 28 to August 3, dealing with ‘‘Christian Recon- 
struction Today” and ‘‘The Vocation of the Pacifist in a World 
of Violence.’”’ Among those who will participate are George 
Lansbury, Muriel Lester, André Philip, Charles E. Raven, 
John Nevin Sayre, Henri Roser, and, possibly, S. de Madariaga. 
For particulars of costs, etc., address the Fellowship of Recon- 
ciliation, 2929 Broadway, New York City. 

The Community Church, 550 West 110th Street, New York 
City, will hold its annual End-of-the-Season supper and dance 
at the Roger Smith Restaurant, 40 E. 41st Street, Friday, May 
20, at 6.80. The guest of honor will be Rev. L. Hamilton Garner 
of Newark, N. J. 

The Western Unitarian Conference is being held at All 
Souls’ Church, Indianapolis, Indiana, Sunday, May 15, to Tues- 
day, May 17. It is tentatively announced that Dr. Arthur Mor- 
gan will speak on Sunday. The theme of the conference is 
“Roads to Unitarian Horizons.”” Dr. Charles E. Snyder of 
Davenport, Iowa, will preach the conference sermon. 

The 20-40 Club of the First Unitarian Church of Los Angeles 
—the title of the club indicates the age limit of membership—is 
holding three seminars on May 15 to discuss the relations re- 
spectively of the church, economics and polities with social 
justice. The president of the club reports that the seminar has 
been a very successful instrument in their organization. 
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BOSTON, MASS., MAY 12, 1938 


FIRST PERSON SINGULAR 


HE readers of The Christian Register, who were 
robbed by death of a great editor, just over a 
year ago, may well, as they welcome any suc- 

cessor, do so with an undertone of questioning. To 
tell them, as the trustees of The Christian Register 
did, last week, that his previous experience is that of a 
newspaper man, a literary critic, and the editor of a 
publishing house, is perhaps to assure them that The 
Christian Register will get to press on time and that it 
will be readable—but so it has in the past. A few 
further words are therefore in order, defining the new 
editor’s policies and hinting at the more imponder- 
able aspects of his editorship. 

The “we’’ of the editorial writer may sound 
pontifical, but it is the expression of a sound conven- 
tion. A periodical has its news columns, its contrib- 
uted material, which often represents points of view 

differing from its own, and its editorial material, which 
represents the policy of the paper. 
Hence the ‘‘we’” in editorials, and I am just 
enough conditioned by my years in daily journalism 
to be bothered when I see editorials written in the 
: 
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first person singular or signed by an individual. 
But this, after all, is a personal confession, and 
though the use of “we” would not cramp my style it 
would sound too pretentious on an occasion like 
this. 
To begin with, then, I regard The Christian Regis- 
ter as primarily the newspaper of the denomination. 
I shall endeavor to publish as much news of our 
churches as I can, and I shall edit it in the same 
spirit as the city editor of a daily paper who is at 
_ times cruel to his reporters in order that he may be 
_ kind to his readers. Much of the news of Unitarianism 
| originates at headquarters, and that I shall endeavor 

to report myself. In my days as a member of a mid- 
_ Western Unitarian church I had no idea of the many 

activities carried on at 25 Beacon Street, Boston, and 
I guess that thousands of other Unitarians living far 
from Boston—and perhaps some living near—are just 
as ignorant. Unitarians have never worshiped or- 
ganization—indeed, many of them are centrifugal 
in their thought and policy. But the highest in- 
 dividualism is not the atomic kind: organization is 
necessary for its full expression. 

But newspapers are more than collections of 
news. They do have editorial columns. The point of 
view of ours, naturally, is that of liberal religion, and, 
I think I may say, of liberal religion that aims to 
have positive content and social implementation. 
The first phrase does not mean a creed and the second 
phrase does not mean a political platform. As for 
creeds, every Unitarian has his own set of working 
beliefs or hypotheses, his own world-view or slant 
toward a world view. I do not carry mine to the 
al desk, or at least, I do not use it as a filter 


contributions. As an editor I shall enjoy being 
vigorously disagreed with. 

The second phrase does not mean that I shall 
urge my fellow Unitarians to adopt any one economic 
program. I respect socialists, especially if they have 
readfall three volumes of Marx on Capital. Most of 
them have not. I have not even attempted to. I re- 
spect, also,*Kropotkin, who was an anarchist. And I 
would like to print, if I could get it, a well-reasoned 
defense of capitalism. It ought, however, to begin 
by defining that term. The struggle to achieve 
economic democracy will be reflected and commented 
on in these pages, but, I hope, not dogmatically, and 
not by people whose thinking has been warped by 
wish-fulfillment fantasy. 

For the exchange of facts, feelings, first impres- 
sions, today the newspaper, the radio, the moving 
picture, and the open forum are the instruments. 
For the exchange of sober second thoughts the book 
is still supreme—even though nine-tenths of our non- 
fictional books today are really larger pamphlets, 
economic, scientific or political And yet we are 
twelfth among the nations of the world in the amount 
of money per annum and per capita that we pay out 
for books. That lowly position, however, is not the 
fault of the Unitarians among us. 

Adequately to deal with the current output of 
significant books is something that I must leave to 
the journals which try to do nothing else. But I 
shall pay more attention to books than “religious’’ 
papers usually do. Publishers have a habit, con- 
venient when compiling catalogues, but quaint when 
you think about it, of dividing their output into 
“religious” and “nonreligious’”’ books, and sometimes 
their religious books into “devotional”? and other 
types. Though it be counted for blasphemy against 
me, I do not think that, essentially, such divisions 
mean anything at all. The English poet, Walter de 
la Mare, is a novelist and a short story writer as well 
as a lyrical poet. The publisher would classify him, 
I suppose, as nonreligious. I find him, in much of his 
prose as well as in his poetry, devotional. I have seen 
a critic, and of no mean competence, write down the 
poetry of Alice Meynell as mere verse and Roman 
Catholic at that. She is really a great poet whose 
spiritual insights are valid even for the reader who 
has not even a belief in theism with which to meet 
her half way. 

But the publishers, after classifying some books 


_as religious, have formed the habit of sending only 


those books to be reviewed in religious papers. And 
the religious papers have apparently taken the hint 
and reviewed for the most part only those books 
which were labeled religious. I do not mean that I 
shall ignore those books—but obviously a short and 
popular book on some such subject as “Religion for 
the Plain Man’’—in the last year or so there must 
have been fifty variations on that title alone—is not 
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so important as a book by Thomas Mann, Aldous 
Huxley, Virginia Woolf, Willa Cather, or even Sher- 
wood Anderson or Theodore Dreiser. In fact a dose 
of Theodore Dreiser—and from the point of view of 
the English alone it is often a bitter dose—may be of 
great benefit occasionally to people whose liberal re- 
ligion may be imperceptibly hardening into the mold 
of the genteel tradition. 

Well, that is how it looks in advance, but my 
readers must not take all I have said at face value. 
I cannot tell them how much to discount what I have 
said because I cannot estimate properly my own 
weaknesses, prejudices and blind spots. Already be- 
tween the time of thinking what I should say here and 
actually writing it I have had occasion to read some 
of the letters addressed to our Forum. In the light 
of those letters my remarks about The Christian 
Register being the newspaper of the denomination, 
and so forth, seem a little cold and pretentious. Those 
letters are so direct and friendly, so familiar, that 
what I have written, and the word “forum” under 
which they will appear, sound stilted and misrepre- 
sentative. Possibly I should simply have said that | 
shall try to keep The Christian Register—while, of 
course, rearranging and adding to the furniture— 
what it has always been: the common living room of 
the Unitarians where we can always gather around an 
open fire and talk one with another. And, it sud- 
denly occurs to me, a forum is not the ideal spot for 
humane conversation. If the word does not conjure 
up visions of hard-boiled Romans in togas, it cer- 
tainly does remind us of those contentious gatherings 
in which lunatic-fringes violently assert their panaceas 
and defy the chairman’s gavel. Why not call our 
correspondence column “The Family Circle’’? At 
least that may carry the suggestion that its purpose is 
fraternal discussion and not aggressive theological 
controversy. 

When I was literary editor of The Chicago Eve- 
ning Post one of my contributors ran a “column.” 
One day I received a complaint from the composing 
room that he had used more “I’s’ to the line than 
the linotype could deliver without interrupting the 
composition. The Christian Register is set on the mono- 
type, which may save me from beginning my tenure 
by having trouble with the composing room. And in 
future I shall adhere to at least a linotype standard 
of personal modesty. ; 

* * 


LET US SAY ONCE MORE 
HE Anniversary Week program has been ar- 
ranged on a schedule which differs from that 
of previous years. The annual meeting of the 
American Unitarian Association—its one hundred 
and thirteenth—will be held on Thursday morning, 
May 26, instead of Tuesday, as in the past. 

The change was made for a very definite reason: 
to allow discussions of the resolutions before they are 
presented on the floor of the meeting. This year three 
panel groups will discuss respectively ‘International 
Relations,” “Problems in Democracy,” and ‘Uni- 
tarian Program of Advance for 1938-1939.” For the 
details of these discussions see the Anniversary Week 
program, which isfreprinted in this issue. A large at- 
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tendance at these panel discussions is necessary if the 
new arrangement is to achieve its object: a more 
democratic method in procedure and enhanced sig- 
nificance of the discussions which will take place on 
the floor of the meeting—for the panel discussions 
are emphatically not intended to restrict later debate. 

Let us also express the hope that all readers who. 
intended to present resolutions heeded the warning 
given three weeks ago that all resolutions to be pre- 
sented before the annual meeting had to be submitted 
fourteen days in advance, which, this year, would 
mean by May 12. 


* * 


NATURAL RELIGION 


HE weather forecast in the spiritual world is for 
more Natural Religion. In the technical sense, 
that is; not in the sense that religion will become 

more natural. The prediction was made by Professor 
Herbert W. Schneider of the Department of Philos- 
ophy, Columbia University, at the end of his Dudleian 
lecture on Natural Religion, which was one of the 
features of the Annual Visitation of the Alumni of 
the Harvard Divinity School. 

The lecture was a closely packed but vividly pre- 
sented survey of what seemed almost a pendulum 
swing between human religions—which in this sense 
of course mean not humanistic but revealed religions 
—and religions of nature. In periods, that is to say, 
of human instability, loss of nerve, the breaking down 
of faith and morals, men turn to nature. Stoic philos- 
ophers, Spinozas, Rousseaus, lesser prophets like 
Bernard de Mandeville, arise and call men back to a 
bosom which may or may not be kindly, whose rest 
may not be soft, but which is always there. These 
natural religions, Professor Schneider pointed out, 
may to begin with be “desperate,” but their tendency 
is to become complacent. They have played noble 
parts—in the British, the French and the American 
Revolutions. But they have produced a good deal of 
nonsensical apologetic. The mos¢ horrible example 
noticed by the lecturer was the system of natural 
theology promulgated by Dean Paley, who saw the 
adaptation of means to ends in nature, misunderstood 
it, and complimented the deity on his ability as a 
watchmaker. 

The doctrine of evolution, of course, gave its 
quietus to that type of natural theologizing. Today, 
with faith in human and divine agency again shaken, 
with the social world over large areas becoming a 
world of terror, man again looks longingly toward an 
abiding place for the spirit. Natural religion, said 
Professor Schneider in his closing sentences, will re- 
turn—on a different level, of course, and in new forms. 
Here the lecturer’s only specific references were to 
“geometrizing gods’ and toward views of nature 
which would allow us some escape from the iron laws 
of necessity. More Senecas and Spinozas he assured 


us were on the way. 


The figure of the pendulum swing is not the lec- 
turer’s and it is not an accurate figure. Natural re- 


ligion has been pushed from time to time out of the — 
religious sphere, but it has always held a substantial — 


stake in the social sphere. 
the Bees’’ is a little-read book. But it is worth reading 


Mandeville’s “Fable of | 
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if only as a reduction toJtheJabsurdfof{that very in- 
fluential natural religion, laissez-faire (in the popular 
sense of that misunderstood phrase). Mandeville 
had the intellectual courage of the convictions of those 
rugged individualists who wish to escape all social con- 
trol of business. He taught that private vices were pub- 
lic benefits. Criminals, presumably, made good jobs for 
policemen. He would approve of governments which 
protected the opium traffic. Presumably he would ap- 
prove of protected vice—the poem is not at hand for 
us to check. The twentieth-century reader who does go 
back to the poem and reads such lines as: 


Fraud, Luxury, and Pride must live, 
While we the benefits receive. 

—will exclaim that we are taking literally what must 
have been meant for satire. But Mandeville was a 
child of the tough and heartless eighteenth century. 
He probably meant every word he said. And the 
terrible thing is that under the kind of social set-up 
imagined by “rugged individualists’” what he said is 
true—the recent attempt of the mayor of Chicago to 
raise municipal revenue by legalizing handbooks is a 
small but typical example of how human weakness 
may be capitalized and made to yield ‘‘wealth.”’ 


The Contemporary Interest of Emerson’s 


Divinity School Address 


HE celebration of the hundredth anniversary of 
the address which Ralph Waldo Emerson made 
to the graduating students of the Harvard 

Divinity School is more than a mechanical salute be- 
fore a literary monument. It is rather a greeting to a 
companion on the road with whom we stragglers are 
beginning to catch up. 

The hundredth birthday of the famed and ma- 
ligned address will be celebrated July 15 by a pilgrim- 
age to the Harvard Divinity Chapel. But in a larger 
way this centenary is being recognized by a general 
renewal of acquaintance with the address itself and 
discussion of its significance. To begin with, the 
American Unitarian Association has reprinted for 
free distribution a centenary edition of the address 
with a frontispiece portrait of Emerson as a young 
man. (The Divinity School Address Delivered at 
Cambridge, July 15, 1838, by Ralph Waldo Emerson. 
Centenary Edition with notes by Earl Morse Wilbur. 
Boston: American Unitarian Association.) Then, at 
the Harvard Divinity School Alumni Visitation Dr. 
Frederick May Eliot, president of the American Uni- 
tarian Association, read a paper on “The Fame and 
Influence of Emerson’s Divinity School Address.” 
Another appraisal of the address will be given during 
anniversary week. It is Dr. John Haynes Holmes’ 
lecture on the Ware Foundation, ‘“The Enduring 
Significance of Emerson’s Divinity School Address 
(1838-1938)’’, to be delivered in the First Church in 
Boston on the evening of Wednesday, May 25. 

Readers not acquainted with the Divinity Address 
and those who know it and regard it as “the bible of 
transcendental religion’”’” may wonder why we twen- 
tieth century people are pictured here as catching up 
with the exponent of any issue so apparently dead 
as New England transcendentalism—quarrying down 
to it, might be their emendation of our figure. 

The point of Dr. Eliot’s address to the Harvard 
alumni was that Emerson’s address was not, as Pro- 
fessor Parrington and others have supposed, a “‘bible 
of transcendental religion,” but a sermon, itself an 
ideal example of the art, on the essence of sermon 
making, and addressed to men who Emerson hoped 
might resurrect a calling and a function which seemed 
to him to be falling into decay. : 

However—and how usual this is—certain inci- 


dental remarks thrown out by the speaker on his way 
were taken by his critics as the expression of his main 
intent, and the usual theological storm, with its thun- 
der and clouds, followed. 

What, asked Dr. Eliot, was on Emerson’s mind at 
that period? Reference to his journal leaves no doubt. 
Emerson was thinking about preaching—thinking 
about it critically, sampling it, criticizing it, not in its 
own essence but in its contemporary exemplifications, 
wondering ‘if he had better not break off the habit of 
listening to sermons, and on one occasion recording 
gratitude to the tailor who had made a large enough 
collar to his “‘wrapper” so that he could protect his 
outraged ears against the prayers that accompanied 
the preaching. The preachers Emerson heard were 
bad when they were incompetent and worse when they 
were not: for in proportion as they were competent 
they were “cunning, so that the whole institution 
sounds hollow.” They were the essence of prose, 
“warming-pans” for ‘rheumatic souls,” treating their 
congregations as children, and by the law of “‘stern 
Compensations” being treated as children in return. 
By their weekly ministrations they were robbing the 
layman of the only hours of the week in which he was 
free to think. The journals of the years immediately 
preceding the address yield a rich anthology of de- 
nunciation. 

Then came the invitation of the Harvard grad- 
uates-to-be, and Emerson turned from the exasperat- 
ing here and now to the glorious possibility. To quote 
Dr. Eliot: 

“There is, in the Address, no depreciation of the 
office of the preacher. On the contrary, it is exalted 
as being ‘the first in the world,’ a ‘holy office,’ one of 
the ‘two inestimable advantages Christianity has 
given us,’ an office ‘coeval with the world.’ He was 
convinced that the preaching of his day was largely 
false and bad, but it was a ‘sad conviction.’ He felt 
compelled to record his belief in ‘the universal decay 
and now almost death of faith in society,’ but he gave 
as the reason for this condition the low estate of 
preaching. To men whose hope and commission were 
to preach the faith of Christ, he felt compelled to say 
that it was not in fact being preached by the members 
of the profession they were about to join; but that 
judgment was upon individual preachers and not the 
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institution. The ‘great and perpetual office of the 
preacher is not discharged’ when the pulpit is usurped 
by formalists and the worshipers left defrauded and 
disconsolate. 

“Necessary in every age, the office of the preacher 
was never more needed than at that very time. The 
Church had failed, the institution of preaching had 
failed, but ‘the need was never greater of the new 
revelation.’ ee eh! 

How, then, *6 fill that need (which is our need to- 
day)? Emerson’ s method was the simple but immensely 
difficult one of preaching from the material given by 
one’s own life. The preacher’s experience—not only 
his high moments of transcendental vision but his 
doubts, his worries, his pains, his daily goings and 
comings—must be translated into terms of thought. 
Take life and alchemize it into truth was, in a word, 
Emerson’s homiletic imperative. He did not under- 
take to say how this is done. He did not profess 
psychology on this occasion. But he knew that the 
transformation could be made because the humblest 
artist—in painting, in music, in naive folk-verse— 
was doing it all the time. Preaching was an art— 
an art that did not exclude thought but did exclude 
abstract and appropriated thought. The “capital 
secret”’ of the preacher was take all that came to him, 
in life and in thought, live it himself, and, through 
translating it into general terms—which in this sense 
would not mean conceptual but simply more-than- 
personal terms—and “then yield to his people ‘its 
poetry from week to week.’ ” 

Such preaching raises the preaching office to iden- 
tity with that of the priest. Dr. Eliot feels, however, 
that Emerson never felt comfortable about the iden- 
tification: 

“Tt was always a problem that teased and troubled 
his mind. I am not sure that for him it was not al- 
ways ‘the’ problem: 

I like a church; I like a cowl, 

I love a prophet of the soul; 

And on my heart monastic aisles 

Fall like sweet strains, or pensive smiles; 
Yet not for all his faith can see 

Would I that cowléd churchman be. 


“And yet— 


Ever the fiery Pentecost 

Girds with one flame the countless host, 
Trances the heart through chanting hours, 
And through the priest the mind inspires. 


“Somehow, a man may sometimes serve as medi- 
ator between his fellowmen and truth, between his 
fellowmen and God. Then the priestly office becomes 
‘the most august station which men can fill.’ ” 

That, urges Dr. Eliot, is the central teaching of 
the Divinity School Address. To acquaint men at 
first hand with deity rather than to assure them that 
2 may gain such. acquaintance themselves if they 
will. 

Following Professor Firkins, Dr. Eliot distin- 
guishes between the fame of the Divinity School Ad- 
dress which was punctual and lasting, and its influence 
which was “curiously prorogued.”’ We are still wait- 
ing, he said, for the great revival of preaching which 
might have followed that address had it been properly 
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understood. Nor has our twentieth-century sophis- 
tication made it any easier for such a revival to mani- 
fest itself. We have found no substitutes for the 
“sift” of preaching, and our most up-to-date books— 
even our Deweys and our Stracheys—are but up-to- 
date temptations to preach as second-hand sermons as 
those which caused Emerson to shudder with disgust. 
Turning to the positive implications of the address, 
Dr. Eliot said: 

“The root. of the matter is sincerity, perhaps the 
most austere of the virtues in its se and it must 
be more than surface sincerity. . 

“The root of the matter is sincerity, but the 
temper of mind which today prevails in large sections 
of American society, especially among those who have 
been educated since the Great War, makes the preach- 
er’s task peculiarly difficult in this regard. For he 
must carry to hig hearers the conviction that he is 
sincere, and the plain fact today is that great numbers 
of people are not prepared to accept that conviction 
without a struggle... .” 

Like Emerson, the preacher must go on, what- 
ever the opposition, ‘‘seeing whatever I can, and telling 
what I see.’’ 

Dr. Eliot’s comment, like the address itself, was 
made before preachers. But if any layman has fol- 
lowed this account of it thus far let him not suppose 
that the Divinity Address is not for him. To have 
great poets, said Whitman, we must have great au- 
diences, too. The same may not impossibly be true of 
preachers, and Emerson’s address might well help to 
create them. ' 

In publishing the address in this centenary edi- 
tion the American Unitarian Association has done a 
worth-while job in a most fitting manner. The fact 
that the book is intended for free distribution may 
lead to its being classified as a “tract.’”’ But any 
among us who associate that word with cheaply printed 
and elementary publications will be pleasantly sur- 
prised when they see this dignified piece of book mak- 
ing.. And if they are poorly acquainted or not at all 
acquainted with Emerson they will also be surprised 
to read a discourse written in the vivid prose of a poet, 
its figures of speech those of an open-air man and its 
thrusts as keen as those of a tough old-time political 
editorial writer: “Those general views which, while 
they are general, none will contend, . apd Sane 
idioms of his language and the figures of his rhetoric 
have usurped the place of his truth’’ (said of the misin- 
terpretations of Jesus), and “They cannot see in se- 
cret; they love to be blind in public.’”’ And where has 
the “power | of Jesus’ name’”’ been better expressed 
than here: “whose name is not so much written as 
ploughed into the history of this world’’? 

Before such writing as that the chasm of a hime 
dred years is not consciously bridged but instantane- 
ously leapt. 

Ld. 


* * * 


NEIGHBORS 

Helen M. Tate 
Dark waters of the Shoals, 
From what foreign lea 
Come you to touch these souls 
Seeking fraternity? 
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Life Ends at Fifty ? 


George F. Patterson 


The director of the Department of the Ministry of the American Unitarian Association 
puts a question the solution of which is difficult—but compulsory. 


HAVE a grave concern that should be of vital in- 
terest to all of the brethren and all of the parishes, 
yet it is doubtful if it can be brought into the 

light for our careful consideration without danger of 
misunderstanding. Nevertheless it is a matter that 
may not be withheld. It has to do with the plight of 
our ministers who have served faithfully for twenty, 
twenty-five, or thirty years and are now fifty to sixty 
years of age. A few, for various reasons, are without 
settlements. Others are settled but feel that they 
should change. They are sensitive to the need of 
change. They are not being forced out, but they are 
aware that all ends would be better served if another 
settlement could be arranged for them. Many of them 
have served well, some have rendered outstanding 
service, but a lag has come. They do not want to bea 
burden to any parish. They are human enough to want 
to be wanted. The generation that called them is 
passing. It would seem that not enough of their 
loyalty has carried over to insure the vitality that 
churches so need to convince them that their particular 
deity is not dead. For the most part these are men 
not only well trained academically, but likewise rich 
in the wisdom of experience. 


The Asset of Experience 

A lawyer, a physician, a surgeon, a statesman, a 
banker, a teacher, having subjected himself to a win- 
nowing service of apprenticeship in the lower brackets, 
after a period comparable to many of these men, is at 
the peak of his career. His experience and achieve- 
ment count far more than his academic training. His 
years are a certificate of efficiency. His position in his 
profession or business—other things being equal— 
grows increasingly secure. If it is a business, his 
contribution to it represents an invested capital that 
is negotiable. If it is a profession, while this is per- 
haps less true, there are reasonably adequate recog- 
nitions of and compensations for value received. 

But how is it with the church? There are a few 
fortunate men and fortunate parishes where the carry- 
over of love and loyalty is greater than the burden of 
the changing years. But not all ability and conse- 
cration are thus rewarded. Some there are upon 
whom the curtain falls before the setting in of the 
early spiritual frosts. Happy are they! But there 
are many who are tenacious of life. “The knitted 
locks of the flesh” will not let them go. Many have 
real achievement to their credit, with ripe wisdom, 
wide experience and tried consecration, are still young 


in spirit, active and able; but the parishes turn away — 


from them because they are too old. They want 
young men, and, of course, the young men must have 
churches. They hesitate to invite responsibilities 
incident to advancing years! My plea is not to de- 
prive either one or the other, but to recognize the 
value of both and to use both. 

It should be borne in mind that the parishes too 
are facing problems. Competition is not confined to 


* 


the world of business. The churches are afraid that 
the ministers will grow old on their hands and that 
their loyalty to them will lay an unbearable burden 
upon the institutions. It is not so much that the 
riper years are unwanted as it is that the later period 
of old age with possible invalidism is feared. There 
are two answers to this. The first is adequate pen- 
sion provision for our clergy when they reach the re- 
tirement age. The other is even more fundamental 
and essential to healthy, ordered progress—namely 
the recognition and use of values accruing from ex- 
perience. Those would remove real obstacles in the 
way of the continued usefulness of a vast store of 
energy, ability and experience, to say nothing of 
the courage and faith that it would bring to both min- 
isters and parishes. 


No Deadline Should Be Set 


No blame can attach to any young man who 
takes any church that is offered him provided he feels 
reasonably sure that he is equal to the task. But if in 
his youth there is no place in the church for the men 
of mature years, he may have reason to wonder just 
what will happen to him when the hurtling years have 
swept over him also. Of course the institution must 
not be stepped down or slowed up or rendered other- 
wise incompetent by the expenditure of sympathy it 
can ill afford. The need of a settlement with a salary 
is not a sufficient reason for calling a man regardless 
of his youth or age. This should be done on his charac- 
ter, his record, his personality and his intellectual and 
physical fitness and ability. But I believe the tend- 
ency among the parishes which increasingly lays a 
hardship upon men with excellent records who are 
still able and competent cannot fail to eventuate dis- 
astrously. What really worth-while young man 
looking toward a life work will choose a profession 
whose deadline is fifty? 

I think our parishes would do well to realize that 
the balance of life is best maintained when both 
youth and age are served, when enthusiasm, knowl- 
edge, and the spirit of adventure are steadied by ex- 
perience, stability and wisdom. 

I do not know just how this is to be brought 
about. I suspect there is no magic method that may 
be invoked. Nor is there any short cut to a solution. 
Rather is it a matter of facing the problem with a 
long-range solution in mind with due regard for both 
institutional and individual success and happiness. 

* * aK 


FREE TO CHURCH WORKERS 

Two new six-page booklets have been printed by the Inter- 
denominational Bureau of Architecture and may be had free by 
pastors or church workers upon request to E. M. Conover, 
Director, 297 Fourth Avenue, New York. They are ‘‘Require- 
ments of Drama and Pageantry in the Church,” by Walter A. 
Taylor, A. I. A., and “The Requirements of the Modern Re- 
ligious Educational Program in Building and Equipment,” by 
Dr. Paul H. Vieth, of Yale University Divinity School. 
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A Sermon for the Week 


The Laymen’s Ministry 
Arthur B. Green 


Laymen’s Sunday Sermon delivered at Needham, Mass. 


HEN this church began, the church was the 
town. The town was the parish. The parish 
met all expenses and paid the minister out 

of taxes. Men and women might stay away from 
church on Sunday, but if they hitched their teams and 
drove the rocky roads for miles to get there, it was not 
without an element of New England thrift. They 
paid whether they went or not. And there was no 
choice of doctrine. 

Then the Colonial period ended, and a nation 
came forth, dedicated to freedom of worship and de- 
mocracy in government. Churches fell back upon the 
laity for voluntary support, in exchange for the state’s 
guarantee that they could have any doctrines they 
might choose, and the new nation was launched on a 
broad denominationalism. Churches of one doctrine 
were supposed to respect churches of every other 
doctrine. Church government took on attributes of 
state government and came under control of the con- 
gregation, at least for a good share of the Protestant 
sects. As contrasted with ecclesiastical or state con- 
trol, this change brought into church affairs the po- 
litical expedient of majority vote. 

But would majorities always be wise? That 
question had just been debated. When the federal 
constitution was written it was debated. So doubtful 
were the framers about the wisdom of majorities that 
they actually divided almost equally whether to 
recommend majority rule at all. Nevertheless, lay- 
men got the habit of taking their comfort in the shade 
of safe majorities, instead of thinking and feeling for 
themselves, forgetting the one most incisive lesson of 
their Christian faith. Jesus himself had been a lay- 
man. Possessed, as he felt sure,—and took pains to 
confirm—of new truth and bound to serve his fellows 
with it, he found them ungrateful, found himself not 
thanked but despised, died quite abandoned. By a 
very slender thread his truth held on, and came down 
as far as our time, but even yet, counting deeds and 
not intentions, we accord him no majority. 

Laymen may get what most of them want at 
any given moment by voting for it, but to see the 
right, to find the truth, they take counsel within, 
alone with their God, where there can be heard the 
still small voice, where there can be seen once or 
twice in a lifetime a great new light. Laymen in- 
tending to follow Jesus enter on no finer ministry than 
that. For they, too, find their fellows unreceptive, 
ungrateful, shamelessly hostile. They, too, find 
themselves despised. And they find they must wage 
a thankless life-sapping campaign if the truth they 
have seen is to live. Therefore, when a brother 
struggles and sacrifices for the light which he has 
found, laymen as laymen enter no better ministry 
than to give him a lift, not as the universities do with 
honorary degrees after everyone else has already seen 


- 


the honor due, but before the struggle has succeeded, 
when the brotherly lift counts. 


The Brotherly Lift 

Over the territories and through the populations 
within reach of Christian laymen’s ministry, what 
could not the brotherly lift come to in the aggregate 
in new enlightenment? Or is that too wide a sweep? 
Within the United-States, and narrowed to one prac- 
tical bit of enlightenment, can laymen draw from 
their Christianity a ray to light the path toward a 
sounder economics, toward an ampler, steadier pros- 
perity? Does it help to despise a government for 
having a plan? Or to despise business for not having 
one? Or to wait for someone to make the country 
safe for investment? Or merely to complain? Was 
there ever a country safe to invest in? If there were, 
could it go on? Drop out all risk from life and what 
becomes of character? ‘For whosoever will save his 
life shall lose it.”’ And what the Master said echoed 
over the radio. “The business man ought not to look 
for security. There are times when the business man 
must forget his cost accountants. It is the business 
man’s business to take risks.’”” Thus spoke Professor 
Oliver M. W. Sprague of Harvard, broadcasting his 
answer to a timid questioner at America’s Town Meet- 
ing of the Air. When, in fact, has enlightened Chris- 
tianity ever talked about safety? We for our part 
have put the proposition in just three words: “‘Salva- 
tion by character.” 

Along with the rise of laymen to functions of 
control in their churches, there was a rise in general 
education and a rise in the status of common labor. 
Laymen for eighteen centuries had been hearing: 
“‘Whatsoever ye would that others should do unto 
you, do ye even so to them.” But at least so far as 
the employment of labor went they rejected it. From 
a business standpoint, laymen assumed the Golden 
Rule to be quite impracticable, quite unprofitable. 
Does it not stand to reason that if you pay a laborer 
nothing, provided you use a harsh enough whip, his 
work is cheaper than if every hour entitles him to 
some of your money? Laymen still, for the most part, 
even after outright slavery has passed, assume that 
low wages are cheaper than high. That is an oppor- 
tunity for the Christian laymen’s ministry, and the 
Golden Rule may be one of the implements. Laymen 
may plead the Golden Rule with those who give jobs 
to labor. But hasn’t more telling business been afoot? 


Half Slave, Half Free — 

Once the United States was half slave and half 
free. What happened? The free half prospered so 
much more that it became an oppressive threat to the 
slave half. In the bloody war that thus was fired, 
the slave half declared its independence by way of 
escape from domination. In the settlement, slavery 
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was outlawed. Lincoln we know had at heart the 
Golden Rule, abominated slavery as a crime. 
behind the struggle was the prior fact that the free 
half prospered more. What occurred here occurred 


first and last all over the world. Slave labor defeats . 


its own purpose. It is not cheap. Slave labor is the 
most expensive of all labor. Men violate the Golden 
Rule at their own cost. The Golden Rule turns out 
to be more than a verse for Sunday. It is sound 
economics, sound business. Self-interest may at first 
appear at odds with it, but enlightened self-interest in 
actual industrial experience confirms it. 

Today the debate runs between low wages and 
high, not between low wages and none at all. In- 
dustries still cut wages to save money. But among 
the strongest of them now appear for the first time 
men who deliberately raise wages, men who confound 
their competitors by increasing the outgo to labor and 
by that very act enlarging their margin of profit. 
There is no paradox. They have a simple answer. 
The type of labor you get for low wages is uninter- 
ested, unthinking, wasteful. For intelligent labor you 
pay higher per hour, but you get lower cost per unit 
turned out, provided you yourself know the job well 
enough to select, train, guide, and inspire intelligent 
labor. Industry in our day is just discovering what 
high degrees of mind it takes to do the simplest of 
tasks best. Industry is beginning to provide study 
into the simplest things and guidance and tools to 
bring the highest economies, so that the day ap- 
proaches when no factory can afford low-grade labor. 
That is a ministry of laymen. For industrial manage- 
ment undertakes this new labor relationship by as- 
suming a larger share of the final responsibility for 
results, by putting itself at labor’s service. ‘For 
whosoever will be great among you, let him be your 
minister.’ All of which is proving out by yielding 
higher profit. Laymen who would follow Jesus do well 
if they see profit, intelligently sought, coming in great- 
est abundance where human motives are clean. 


The Ministry of Laymen 


Now, in our own community, we do not lack the 
ministry of laymen, but we can use a more conscious 
and more effective one. If there are struggling seeds 
of new truth pushing against discouragement, we 
have some of them here. If Christian laymen have it 
within their power to bring clarifying light from their 
church to dark national problems, to dark industrial 
shops, they have that power here. Therefore, in 
the hope of fulfilling more of the laymen’s possibilities, 
we have begun with a little group of men called the 
Laymen’s League (Chapter). In no sense is it a 
pressure group. It has been going just a year. It is 
not sure that it has found itself, but nevertheless it 
grows. Already with local talent we have weighed 
some heavy questions with spirit and zeal far into 
the night. When we do that we are completely in- 
formal. Everyone has his say. At other times, able 
speakers have brought us great stories of great mes- 
sages. Sometimes we play. Today, some of us are 
singing. Some of us run dances. We are searching, 
and we shall find the right thing to build on that 
no-man’s land between Sunday school and church. 
‘We are concerned about those men who do not find 


But - 


what they want in a church. We invite all men, 
members of this church, members of any other church, 
members of no church. For what is a church apart 
from its effect on the community? What is a Sunday 
without its effect on the other six days? What isa 
denomination without its aims in common with all 
denominations? We look to a busier church plant, 
something worth-while in it every day. We look toa 
church of larger service. It was no priest, but a lay- 
man, who said: ‘‘The son of man came not to be 
ministered unto, but to minister.” 
* * * 
THE ROCKS OF STAR 
Helen M. Tate 
The rocks are wise 
From the eternal murmurings of the sea; 
And I am rich 
With the wisdom they have brought to me. 
WORSHIP 
William Ware Locke 
Along cathedral aisles the tourists tread 
With careless chatter and irreverent feet. 
By ancient tombs and shrines the guides repeat 
The legendary stories of the dead. 
In vain for them mysterious vaultings spread 
A sculptured forestry. From carved oak seat 
And oriel window quickly they retreat 
To find in gloomy crypts a pleasing dread. 
But shawl-clad women kneel before a shrine 
Beside their market baskets. Their calm eyes 
Are raised above life’s cares, their faces shine 
With inner light that almost deifies. 
Back to the world their fervent worship pours 
A stream of life from old Cathedral doors. 
* * 
CREED 
Helen M. Tate 
Beauty is no bauble 
Tossed and thrown away; 
It’s the steady wonder 
Turning night to day. 


Truth is not a dairymaid 
Waiting at the stile; 

It’s the fleeing goddess 
Purified of guile. 


Goodness is no garment 

For wearing to the fair, 

But a shining armor 

Bright with constant care. 
* * * 


EVENING SONG 


All the earth is at rest. 

The child’s swing hangs empty. 

The high-sounding words die away on men’s lips. 
The husk falls from the seed. 

Leaf and branch are silent. 

On the women’s lips 

The scandal dies down. 


He who alone owns all, 
The seas and the land, 
Stands high against the firmament and weighs 
Our earth in his hand. 
A wreath of stars cascades 
Its light over his head. 
But his hands are blackened 
With dust and blood. 
—From the Swedish of Hjalmar Gullberg by L. J. 
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LIFE -IN LITERATURE 


Nature in the Indicative Mood 


John of the Mountains: The Un- 
published Journals of John Muir. 
Edited by Linnie Marsh Wolfe. Houghton 
Mifflin Company. $8.75. 


John Muir came to America when he 
was eleven years old—in 1849— bringing 
with him a boyish ambition to become an 
inventor. He dropped that, however, 
under the influences of Wisconsin frontier 
life and his introduction, through the Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin, to the ‘Earth- 
Planet.’”’ He never deserted mankind in 
thought or in feeling, but he did desert the 
neighborhoods of men, and his earlier 
years were spent almost continually in 
the wildernesses of California, Nevada, 
the Yosemite, Alaska. During these 
early wanderings he literally made a for- 
tune on paper: he carried note books and 
filled them, so that in later years he had 
sixty journals and trunkfuls of rough 
notes to draw upon for book material. It 
more than sufficed for his life, and the 
present book of field notes from his early 
years will take its place as in some ways 
the most interesting of the entire body of 
Muir material. 

It goes without saying that it will in- 
terest geologists and botanists, for here are 
Muir’s early observations on glacier ac- 
tion in carving out the West and on the 
plant life of the West. It ought to inter- 
est every reader of lyrical poetry, for here 
is the fresh observation and the gnomic 
quality of both the pure lyrist and the 
metaphysical poet, in prose but in a 
richly “numerous” prose. 

To readers of The Christian Register 
the book will have an especial appeal, for, 
underlying all its observational and fac- 
tual material and often rising to extraor- 
dinarily clear and winning statement, is 
a first-hand religion of cosmic and yet 
indwelling deity, that will challenge every 
religious person. To call it anything like 
pantheism would be to do it an injustice, 
because the word pantheism smells of 
Spinoza and midnight oil—to say nothing 
of a whiff of odium theologicum. Muir, 
on the other hand, reads his deity directly 
in the handwriting of mountain ranges 
and flower petals. And not sentimentally: 
nature speaks to him indicatively. Here 
is an example of the mood—no, it is more 
than a mood, it is a cognitive attitude—in 
which and from which he looks and re- 
cords: 

“On a bench leading out from camp to 
a point above the Lower Fall is a beautiful 
fringe of ferns, kept fresh with spray and 
pulsing in unison with every movement of 
the fall, registering each sound and motion 
could we but read the record. The maid- 
enhair fern of feathery lightness is par- 


ticularly compliant to the fainter im- 
pulses from the waters, fairly floating its 
fronds on soft wavelets of sound, moving 
each division separately at times, finger- 
ing the music delicately as if playing on 
invisible keys.” 


How many merely sentimental lovers of 
nature have ever thought of a fern or any 
other quivering plant as playing the part 
of an ergograph? But all nature to Muir 
was a vast system of superimposed cal- 
ligraphies. Mountain contours and the 
shapes of stream beds were a handwriting 
hard to read for their vastness, but he 
read the glacial history of the West in 
them. Flower petals spelled out a dif- 
ferent message, but it was more easily de- 
cipherable: 


“One day, when walking along the coral 
shores of Cuba gathering shells, I found a 
tiny fragile purple flower with its circlet of 
petals confidingly open to the bright 
tropic sun. It lived in coral rocks that 
were washed by the heavy white-capped 
waves of every storm from the north. 
In these ‘northers,’ the dread of seamen, 
wave after wave rolled over it—tons in 
weight—sufficient to crush a ship, but the 
little purple plant, tended by its Maker, 
closed its petals, crouched low in its crevice 
of a home, and enjoyed the storm in 
safety.” 


The battle is not to the strong. 

One objection always raised to the recog- 
nition of God in nature is that nature is 
‘Ted in tooth and claw.” In terms of 
closet-debate there is no answer to that. 
Muir gives the real answer: To accept 
Nature’s God you do not have to trans- 
value your values, but you have to trans- 
form yourself. Here, first of all, is the 
evidence that Muir did transform himself 
—or rather that Nature transformed him 
from an all-too-human civilized man into 
a natural man: 


“No sane man in the hands of Nature 
can doubt the doubleness of his life. Soul 
and body receive separate nourishment 
and separate exercise, and speedily reach 
a state of development wherein each is 
easily known apart from the other. Living 
artificially, we seldom see much of our 
real selves. Our torpid souls are hope- 
lessly entangled with our torpid bodies, 
and not only is there a confused mingling 
of our own souls with our own bodies, but 
we hardly possess a separate existence 
from our neighbors. 

“The life of a mountaineer seems to be 
particularly favorable to the development 
of soul-life, as well as limb-life, each re- 
ceiving abundance of exercise and abun- 
dance of food. We little suspect the ca- 
pacity that even our flesh has for knowl- 
edge. Oftentimes in climbing canyon 


walls I come to polished slopes that seem 
to be too steep to venture on. After 
scrutinizing them, carefully noting every 
dint and scratch that might give hope for 
a foothold, I have decided they were un- 
safe. Yet my limbs, as if possessing a 
separate sense, would be of a different 
opinion, and cross the condemned slopes 
against the remonstrances of the will. 


After such discipline as that Muir has 
the right to speak in these terms: 
“Sickness, pain, death—yet who could 


_ guess their existence in this fresh, abound- 
“ing, overflowing life, this universal beauty? 


“Race living on race, killers killed, yet 
how little we see of this slaughter. How ~ 
neatly, secretly, decently, is this killing 
done! I never saw one drop of blood, one 
red stain on all this wilderness. Even 
death is in harmony here. .Only in sham- 
bles and in the downy beds of homes is 
death terrible. Perhaps there is more 
pleasure than pain in natural death, or 
even violent death. Livingstone de- 
clared that the crushing of his arm by a 
lion was rather pleasurable than other- 
WISE! ress gis 

And here the latest insight of the study 
confirms this insight of the wilderness. 
Muir has, in a way, anticipated Freud, 
whose isolation of the so-called death in- 
stinct gives us a new conceptual tool for 
the study of such seeming paradox as 
Muir has set down. 

In a day when life is studied by biolo- 
gists it is refreshing to read the story 
of life as set down by a naturalist—a nat- 
uralist in that old-fashioned sense of the 
word that ties up Gilbert White of Sel- 
borne with John Muir. The naturalist 
was, as an observer, just as scientific as the 
scientist who works in terms of pointer 
readings. But he carried his exactitude 
into the loving observation of the qualities 
of the natural scene. Here, in conclusion, 
is an example of such observation typical 
of hundreds in ‘John of the Moun- 
tains”: 

“The life of an ouzel seems an echo of 
the mountain streams. In the coldest 
weather he dives and breaks forth again 
in sweet summer strains of song. Wher- 
ever you go tracing the streams you will 
be cheered by his song. He has not the 
full-spoken passionate fire of the Scotch 
mavis, nor the gushing ecstasy of the 
bobolink, nor the conventional exactness 
of the brown thrasher’s music, nor yet the 
strong clear articulation of the mocking- 
bird. His song is low, sweet, and fluty, 
expressing the very heart-peace of nature, 
steadfast as a star in its shining, though 
dwelling in the midst of the blare and 
glare of wild torrents.” 

Llewellyn Jones. 
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CANNOT WE BE INDEPENDENT BUT 
NOT CENTRIFUGAL? 


To the Editor of The Christian Register: 

The accompanying letter has been 
called forth by the recent change in the 
conduct of your paper, a change which, 
as you see, I cannot endorse. I am send- 
ing a copy at the same time to Dr. F. M. 
Eliot, president of our Association, and to 
the editors of The New Humanist at 
Chicago’. .* . 


Statement I 


In 1933, May 11, ‘A Humanist Mani- 
festo’”’ was printed in The Christian Regis- 
ter. Article 6 reads, ‘‘We are convinced 
that the time has passed for deism, the- 
2113 es ee 


Statement II 


In 1937, May 25, the American Uni- 
tarian Association adopted by-laws which 
declared its ‘““Purpose’’ to be, “I. To dif- 
fuse the knowledge and promote the in- 
terests of pure religion, which, in accord- 
ance with the teachings of Jesus, is summed 
up in love to God and love to man.” 

Let the reader of these two statements 
ask himself: Are they synonymous? Do 
they carry the same meaning? If he ad- 
vocate the first statement, can he honestly 
advocate the second? 

If he advocate No. I, how can he truth- 
fully allow his name to appear in a Year 
Book which declares its purpose to be 
that of No. II? 

Is it honest to ask supporters of State- 
ment No. II—Unitarians in short—to 
print tracts teaching the doctrine of 
No. I—humanists in short? And do those 
tracts appear as publications of the Ameri- 
ean Unitarian Association? 

When a humanist declares his change of 
belief and carries with him his congrega- 
tion, is it honest to retain without compen- 
sation a church built by deists or theists? 
Did Conway attain a higher freedom when 
he went shelterless out from the house of 
his fathers? 

The humanists issue a magazine en- 
titled The New Humanist. Do they 
print in it sermons by Dr. Park? or Dr. 
Minot Savage? or Dr. Preston Bradley? 
Then why should The Christian Register 
print their arguments? Is it just? 

In retaining Unitarian churches, in 
letting (or asking? ) Unitarians to print 
their tracts, and in using a Unitarian paper 
to propagate their doctrine, I maintain 
that humanists are not honest, as Adler 
and Conway were honest; nor have they 
the courage to stand on their own feet, as 
they did. Moreover, they are causing 
_ great discomfort by these methods to the 
Mother that bore them. 

“Whatsoever things are true, honest, 
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just, pure, lovely and of good report . . .” 

You have been asked, time and again, 
to subscribe to one or more copies of The 
Christian Register. You do so; and be- 
lieve you are spreading the Unitarian 
faith. Suddenly you find yourself pro- 
moting humanism; and one of your copies 
goes to a western public library. Is that 
fair? Is it just? If the humanists are 
given the use of The Christian Register do 
they contribute adequately to its sup- 
port? There is a word defined by the 
Greeks as ‘fone who eats at another’s 
table, such an one was called a parasite.” 
Someone has written: ““The moral grandeur 
of independent integrity is the sublimest 
thing in nature.” 

As well might The Christian Register 
print arguments from the Methodist, the 
Episcopal, or the Roman Catholic Church. 
Doubtless we all have friends in those 
Churches; but, as I do not choose to sup- 
port them financially, neither will I support 
knowingly any association that promotes 
humanism. 

Were these the methods of Arius, 
Servetus, Socinus, Francis David and 
Lindsey? 

Catherine W. Faucon, 
Life member of the American Uni- 
tarian Association and also of the 
General Alliance. 


(The editor must apologize to his cor- 
respondent for omitting one section of her 
letter which consisted of citations concern- 
ing the courses adopted by Felix Adler 
and Moncure D. Conway, who withdrew 
from their church bodies on issues of faith 
and conscience. Our space is limited and 
these two actions are, we imagine, well 
known among our fellowship. While the 
question raised by Miss Faucon is one 
largely of definition and interpretation, 
the editor would like to answer one point. 
Miss Faucon asks if The New Humanist 
prints sermons by Dr. Park and other 
theists. As a former contributor to that 
paper, the editor assures Miss Faucon 
that The New Humanist has printed ar- 
ticles by theists. If Dr. Park was not 
among them it is undoubtedly because he 
has not submitted any articles —d.) 


* * 


THE HONORABLE MENTION IS 
MADE HEREWITH 

To the Editor of The Christian Register: 

After reading The Christian Register 
for many years, it seems to me that the 
All Souls’ Unitarian Church of Tulsa, 
Okla., should come in for its share of 
honorable mention, and it is with highest 
enthusiasm thnt I report on the Easter 
service of our Tulsa church. 

I have been a member of the Unitarian 
church of Tulsa for several years, but 


never have I felt so soul satisfied as at 
the close of this year’s Easter service. 
My only regret was that many Tulsans 
were unable to hear and witness this ser- 
vice, as our church was inadequate to cope 
with the attendance. 

The junior church, of which we are so 
proud, broke a record in attendance, there 
being 104 youngsters present, ranging in 
ages from three to eighteen years. The 
junior church service was a symbol of 
Easter itself, for here indeed was hope and 
new life personified. If I could only make 
you see the young girl preacher in all her 
serenity and poise, the youth praying in 
all earnestness, and have you hear the 
choir of young voices raised in song—it is 
truly an inspiring sight! 

Our church service was perfect in every 
detail. The altar, always a thing of beauty 
with flowers and candles against the dark 
red drapes, was even more beautiful with 
the traditional Easter lilies and large 
brass urns of overflowing spirea. We are 
always proud of our music, which is Tulsa’s 
best, but Easter Sunday the tenor of our 
soloist, the strains of the violin and the 
special selections of the pianist brought 
a catch to our breath in recognition of sheer 
artistry. The symbol of Easter was fur- 
ther carried out in the christening service 
of tiny three-months-old Leo Frank Robe- 
son, grandon of Mr. and Mrs. Leo Spring, 
new members of the church. 

Such a setting was most advantage- 
ously used by the minister, A. E. von 
Stilli, in a very conclusive and thought- 
provoking sermon, the theme of which 
championed the idea of correct and helpful 
conduct in this life rather than so much 
concern as to what will happen after 
wards. Live now to the fullest dictates 
of your conscience and worry not as to 
what the results will be, as the end of this 
existence is but a continuation of today’s 
problems, rewards and penalties. The 
hereafter would be drab indeed if it were 
without problems, without work and 
without rewards and penalties. Rewards 
could not be greater for good living in the 
afterworld than they are in this plane of 
existence, so live to benefit mankind, and 
worry not about heaven and hell. 

Perhaps this letter sounds exuberant in 
the extreme, but down here in Tulsa, far 
away from our mother church, we some- 
times feel that we are simply marking 
time, that our pioneering spirit is in vain 
—and then on a lovely, bright Easter 
Sunday morning we see our hopes and 
dreams materialize. Here in Tulsa we are 
a proud lot, proud of our oil town, boast- 
ful of our people; as a Unitarian group, 
we are proud of the progress we have made 
in the past few years, but most of all we 
are proud to be Unitarians. 

Dorothy L. Slough. 

Tulsa, Okla. 


(And our section ““Among the Churches” 
will always be at your service.—Ed.) 
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Anniversary Week Program, May 22-28, 1938 


American Unitarian Association and Allied Societies 


Sunday, May 22 


2.30 p.m. Meeting of the Council of the 
Unitarian Laymen’s League at the 
Engineers’ Club, 2 Commonwealth 
Avenue. 

3.00-5.00 p.m. Reception and tea at the 
Frances Merry Barnard Home for 
Aged Women, 50 Beacon Street, Hyde 
Park, Mass. Directions for reaching 
the Home will be furnished to those 
who apply to Mrs. Mary F. Tyler, the 
matron. 

4,30 p.m. Seventh Annual Junior Choir 
Festival of Unitarian Church Schools 
at the First Church in Boston. Story- 
Sermon by Rey. Robert H. Schacht, 
Jr., Providence, R. I. Doors open to 
the public at 4.20 p. m. 

7.45 p.m. The Anniversary Sermon in 
Arlington Street Church. The devo- 
tional service will be conducted by the 
minister of Arlington Street Church, 
the President of the American Uni- 
tarian Association, and Rev. Walter 
B. Pedersen, Meadville, Pa. The ser- 
mon will be preached by Rev. David 
Rhys Williams, Rochester, N. Y. 
Music by the chorus choir of the church 
under the direction of Mr. Elwood 
Gaskill. The entire church will be open 
to the public at 7.15 p. m. 


Monday, May 23 


‘9.00 a. m. Morning Prayer in. King’s 
Chapel. The service will be conducted 
by Rey. Joseph T. Salek, Brooklyn, 
IN Ys. 

Mr. Raymond C. Robinson is in charge 
of the music at these services. 

10.00 a.m. Annual Meeting of the Uni- 
tarian Ministerial Union at Bulfinch 
Place Chapel. For details, see News 
Letter. 

12.00 m. Meeting of the Ministers’ Wives 
Association at the home of Mrs. Fred- 
erick M. Eliot, 89 Irving Street, Cam- 
bridge, Mass. Buffet luncheon at 
12.30 p. m., $.40. Addresses by Dr. 
Abigail A. Eliot, “Religious Educa- 
tion of the Pre-School Child,’ and 
Mrs. J. Harry Hooper, ‘English Ex- 
periences.”’ 

1.00 p.m. Annual Luncheon for members 
of the Unitarian Ministerial Union at 
the Twentieth Century Club, 3 Joy 
Street. Reservations must be made 
with Rey. Arthur W. Olsen, 54 Lake 
Avenue, Melrose, Mass. Telephone— 
Melrose 4363-W. 

3.00 p. m. General Alliance Presidents’ 
Conference at the Edward Everett 
Hale Chapel, 64 Marlborough Street. 

4.00 p. m. Commemorative Service in 
King’s Chapel for the ministers who 
have died during the year. The ser- 
vice will be conducted by the minis- 
ter of King’s Chapel and the Presi- 
dentYof the American Unitarian As- 


sociation. The address will be given by 
Rey. Charles Graves, Hartford, Conn. 

4.00-6.00 p.m. The Hospitality Commit- 
tee will welcome delegates and friends 
at 25 Beacon Street. Simple refresh- 
ments will be served. The attention 
of our guests is called to the exhibition 
of work by the Children’s Mission to 
Children. 

4.30-5.30 p. m. Opening tea for the ex- 
hibit in the room of the Religious Arts 
Guild, 25 Beacon Street. 

6.00 p. m. lLaymen’s League Dinner, 
Boston City Club. Tickets $1.50. 
Make reservations with Mr. H. Weston 
Howe, 25 Beacon Street. 

8.00 p. m. Nineteenth Annual Meeting 
of the Unitarian Laymen’s League to 
be held at Boston City Club. Pay- 
son Smith, Ph. D., of the Harvard 
Graduate School of Education, for- 
merly Commissioner of Education in 
Massachusetts, speaker. 


Tuesday, May 24 


8.00 a.m. Annual Meeting of the Coun- 
cil of the Unitarian Laymen’s League, 
Boston City Club. Election of officers. 

9.00 a. m. Morning Prayer in King’s 
Chapel. The service will be conducted 
by Rev. Leslie T. Pennington, Cam- 
bridge, Mass. 

9.30 a.m. Annual Meeting of the Uni- 
tarian Sunday School Society in co- 
operation with the Department of 
Religious Education, in the Edward 
Everett Hale Chapel of the First 
Church in Boston. Devotional ser- 
vice. Business meeting and reports. 
11.30 a. m.—Auditorium, First Church, 
address by J. Quinter Miller, Ph. D., 
General Secretary, Connecticut Coun- 
cil of Churches, and Field Representa- 
tive, Federal Council of Churches, 
“Dare the Church Make Religious 
Education Its Major Emphasis?” 

10.00a.m. Thirty-eighth Annual Meeting 
of the Unitarian Historical Society in 
King’s Chapel. Annual reports and 
election of officers. Addresses by Rev. 
Wallace W. Robbins, Alton, TIIl., 
“Charles Andrews Farley, Messenger 
of Liberalism,” and Rev. Lyman V. 
Rutledge, Dedham, Mass., ‘“The Unique 
Origin of the First Church in Dedham, 
1638, and the Historic Dedham De- 
cision in 1820.” 

10.00 a.m. Open Meeting of the General 
Alliance Committee on Social Service, 
Eliot Hall, 25 Beacon Street. Reports 
of Alliance Social Service will be given 
by representatives from several states. 
All Alliance members are cordially 
invited. 

11.00 a. m. Post Office Mission Confer- 
ence of the General Alliance, Eliot 
Hall, 25 Beacon Street. Speaker: Mrs. 
Thomas G. Rees. 
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1.00 p.m. Religious Education Luncheon 
in the Ball Room of the Hotel Vendome, 
Commonwealth Avenue at Dartmouth 
Street, Rev. Paul H. Chapman, pre- 
siding. Luncheon speaker, Rev. Er- 
nest W. Kuebler, Director, Depart- 
ment of Religious Education, ‘“Per- 
sonality and Propaganda in Religious 
Education.” Open to the public. 
Tickets, at $.85, must be obtained at 
the Registration Desk, 25 Beacon 
Street, before ten o’clock. 

2.00 p. m. Cheerful Letter Conference, 
Eliot Hall, 25 Beacon Street. 

2.30 p.m. Senexet House (The Retreat, 
Inc.) in King’s Chapel. Speakers: 
Mrs. Russell P. Wise, Rev. Everett 
Dean Ellenwood, Rev. Herbert Hitchen, 
Rev. Everett M. Baker, Rev. Owen W. 
Eames, D. D., Mr. Joseph K. Schofield 
and Rey. Charles P. Wellman. Rey. 
Palfrey Perkins, D. D., will preside. 

8.00 p. m. Annual Meeting of the Uni- 
tarian Temperance Society at Bulfinch 
Place Chapel. Business and annual 
election of officers. Speaker: Dr. 
Harry Reginald De Silva, lecturer on 
Motor Vehicle Administration and 
Driver Control, Bureau for Street 
Traffic Research, Harvard University, 
“Man, Motor Vehicles, and Alcohol.” 

3.00 p. m. Religious Education Round 
Table Conferences at the Hotel Ven- 
dome, Commonwealth Avenue at Dart- 
mouth Street. “Curriculum,” Mrs. 
Sophia L. Fahs; “Student Councils in 
Church Schools,’ Miss Frances W. 
Wood; ‘Selecting and Training Teach- 
ers,’ Rev. Stephen H. Fritchman; 
“Chorie Speaking,’ Miss Mildred J. 
Keefe; “Junior Choirs,’’ Miss Gertrude 
H. Taft. 4.00 p. m.—Ball Room, 
Hotel Vendome, demonstration, ‘‘Mo- 
tion Pictures and Other Visual Aids in 
Religious Education,” by Rev. George 
A. Mark, Leominster, Mass. —_ 

4.00 p.m. Open Meeting of the Commit- 
tee on Religious Education of the Gen- 
eral Alliance, Edward Everett Hale 
Chapel, First Church in Boston. 

4.00 p. m. Friendly Links Committee 
Conference of the General Alliance, 
Eliot Hall, 25 Beacon Street. 

4.00 p. m. Fellowship Committee Con- 
ference of the General Alliance, Fifield 
Memorial Room, 25 Beacon Street. 

4.30 p.m. Thirtieth Annual Meeting of 
the Unitarian Service Pension Society 
in the front room on the second floor, 
25 Beacon Street. 

5.00 p.m. Meeting of the Guild of Parish 
Workers, Arlington Street Church Ves- 
try. 6.00 p. m.—Supper for members. 
7.00 p. m.—Meeting open to the public; 
address by Rev. Vilma Szantho of 
Roumania, “The Cradle of Unitarian- 
ism.” 

5.15 p. m. Vesper Service at Arlington 
Street Church under the auspices of the 
Young People’s Religious Union. Ser- 
vice and prayer, Miss Margaret Young, 
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Jamaica Plain, Mass. Scriptural read- 
ings, Mr. Richard Bagnelle, Medford, 
Mass. Sermon by Mr. Eugene A. 
Luening, Louisville, Ky., “‘The Com- 
motive Function.” 

5.45 p.m. Dinner Conference on student 
work, Parish Hall, Arlington Street 
Church, under auspices of the Uni- 
tarian Student Commission, the College 
Centers Committee of the General 
Alliance, and the Boston Unitarian 
Student Committee. Speaker: Rev. 
Walton E. Cole, Toledo, Ohio, ‘“What 
Liberal Religion Offers the Modern 
Mind.” 

8.00 p. m. Public Meeting of the Uni- 

tarian Fellowship for Social Justice 

at Old South Meeting House, Milk and 

Washington Streets. Address by Jer- 

ome Davis, Ph. D., of the Religion and 

Labor Foundation. 

8.00 p.m. Religious Arts Guild Annual 

Meeting in the Edward Everett Hale 

Chapel, First Church in Boston. Mr. 

Charles Jay Connick, American artist 

and craftsman in stained glass, will 

give an illustrated lecture on ‘“Adven- 
tures in Light and Color.’”’ The public 
is cordially invited. 


Wednesday, May 25 


9.00 a. m. Morning Prayer in King’s 
Chapel. The service will be conducted 
by Rev. Herman A. Newman, Erie, Pa. 


10.00 a.m. Meeting of the Berry Street 


Conference in the Edward Everett 
Hale Chapel of the First Church in 
Boston. The speaker will be Rev. 
Frank E. Smith, Pittsburgh, Pa., “The 
Place of Psychiatry in the Profession 
of the Ministry.’”” Open to ministers 
only. 
10.00 a.m. Forty-eighth Annual Meet- 
ing of the General Alliance of Uni- 
tarian and Other Liberal Christian 
Women in Tremont Temple. Annual 
reports. Business. Consideration of 
revision of the By-Laws. A collection 
will be taken for the work of the Gen- 
eral Alliance. 
12.30 p. m. Luncheon and Annual Meet- 
ing of the Meadville Alumni Associa- 
tion, Colonial Kitchen, 43 Charles 
Street. Speaker: Dean Willard L. 
Sperry, D. D., Harvard Divinity School, 
Cambridge, Mass., “The Underlying 
Philosophy, Purpose, and Aims of the 
Harvard Divinity School.’ For tickets 
to the luncheon, apply to the Hospital- 
ity Committee at 25 Beacon Street. 
2.15 p.m. Public Meeting of the General 
Alliance of Unitarian and Other Lib- 
eral Christian Women in Tremont 
Temple. The devotional service will 
be conducted by Rev. Wilton E. Cross, 
Taunton, Mass. Address by Rev. 
Walton E. Cole, Toledo, Ohio. 
3.30 p.m. Panel Discussions. 
International Relations 

Leader, Elizabeth A. Dexter, Ph. D. 

Place, Converse Hall, Tremont Tem- 

ple ~— 
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Problems in Democracy 
Leader, Rev. Walton E. Cole 
Place, Lorimer Hall, Tremont Tem- 
ple 
Unitarian Program of Advance for 
1938-1939 
Leader, Hon. J. Ward Healey 
Place, Gilbert Hall, Tremont Temple 


5.30-7.30 p.m. Evening Alliance, Annual 


Dinner Conference. Speaker: Rev. 
Frederick R. Griffin, D. D., Phila- 
phia, Pa., ‘‘The Sun is Still Shining in 
California.’’ General Alliance Officers 
will also speak. All interested Alliance 
members cordially invited. The Twen- 
tieth Century Club, 3 Joy Street. 
Tickets, $1.00. Send reservations be- 
fore May 23 to Mrs. R. Ackroyd, 237 
Broadmeadow Road, Needham, Mass. 


5.45 p.m. Supper and Annual Business 


Meeting of the Unitarian Fellowship 
for Social Justice at Bulfinch Place 
Chapel. Election of officers and re- 
ports from the field. Supper charge, 
$.60. Make reservations with Mrs. 
Beatrice Wadleigh, 25 Beacon Street. 


8.15 p. m. The Ware Lecture will be 


given in the First Church in Boston by 
Rey. John Haynes Holmes, D. D. His 
subject will be, ““The Enduring Signif- 
icance of Emerson’s Divinity School 
Address (1888-1938).’’ The President 
of the Association will preside and Rev. 
Duncan Howlett, Salem, Mass., will 
conduct the devotional service. This is 
the seventeenth of the annual lectures 
to be given on the Foundation estab- 
lished in honor of the distinguished 
services of three generations of the 
Ware family to the cause of pure Chris- 
tianity. Doors open to the public at 
7.45. No tickets required. 


Thursday, May 26 


9.00 a. m. Morning Prayer and Com- 


munion in King’s Chapel. Service 
conducted by the minister of King’s 


‘Chapel and Rev. Du Bois LeFevre, 


Boston, Mass. 


9:30 a.m. One Hundred and Thirteenth 


Annual Meeting of the American Uni- 
tarian Association in Tremont Temple. 
Delegates and life members will be ad- 
mitted by ticket to the floor. The gal- 
leries will be open to the public. 
(The doors of Tremont Temple will be 
closed prompily at 9.30 a. m. and 2.00 
p. m. and remain closed during the de- 
votional services.) 
Devotional service conducted by Rev. 
Christopher R. Eliot, LL. D., Cam- 
bridge, Mass. 
Announcements and appointment of 
committees. 
Report of the Board of Directors pre- 
sented by the President of the Associa- 
tion. 
Report of the Treasurer. 
Departmental Reports: 
Unitarian Extension and Church 
Maintenance by Rev. Charles E. 
Snyder, LL. D. 
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Religious Education by Rey. Paul 
H. Chapman. 
Report of the Commission on Planning 
and Review by W. Rodman Peabody, 
Esq., Chairman. 
Consideration of amendments to the 
By-Laws of the Association legally be- 
fore the meeting for action. 
Election of Moderator and Directors. 


.00 p.m. Annual Meeting of the Ameri- 


can Unitarian Association (continued). 
Devotional service conducted by Rey. 
Melvin L. Welke, Cedar Rapids, Iowa. 
Report of the Ballot Committee. 
Welcome to New Ministers by the Pies- 
ident of the Association, the Chairman 
and Director of the Department of the 
Ministry, and Rev. Owen W. Eames, 
D.D., Springfield, Mass., for the Fellow- 
ship Committee. 

Address by the Editor of The Register. 
Report on resolutions. 

Presentation of the findings of the panel 
discussions. 

Report of the Committee on Creden- 
tials. 

00 p. m. International Work Confer- 
ence of the General Alliance, Eliot 
Hall, 25 Beacon Street. Brief address 
by Rev. Vilma Szantho of Roumania. 
00 p.m. Junior Alliance Work Con- 
ference of the General Alliance, Fifield 
Memorial Room, 25 Beacon Street. 

30 p.m. Unitarian Festival and Fellow- 
ship Dinner at the Boston Chamber of 
Commerce, fourteenth floor. Principal 
speaker: Hon. Sanford Bates. Tickets, 
$2.00. Dress optional. Tickets on 
sale at the Registration Desk, 25 Bea- 
con Street, Boston, on and after Mon- 
day, May 23. Mail orders for tickets 
should be addressed to Mr. N. Win- 
throp Robinson, 25 Beacon Street, 
Boston, Mass. 


Friday, May 27 


9.00 a. m. Morning Prayer in King’s 


Chapel. The service will be conducted 
by Rev. G. Ernest Lynch, Jr., Marble- 
head, Mass. 


9.30 a.m. Meeting of the Board of Di- 


10.00 a. m. 


rectors of the American Unitarian As- 
sociation, 25 Beacon Street. 
Informal Conferences con- 
ducted by General Alliance Committee 
Chairmen, 25 Beacon Street. 


5.30 p. m. Forty-second Annual Meet- 


2. 


ing of the Young People’s Religious 
Union at the First Parish Church, Dor- 
chester, Mass. Informal reception fol- 
lowed by the Annual Banquet. Tickets 
$.60. Annual Business Meeting in the 
church at 7.15 p.m. Procure banquet 
tickets at Y. P. R. U. office, 25 Beacon 
Street, before May 26. 


Saturday, May 28 


00 p. m. Annual Pienic of Greater 
Boston Federation to be held at Bab- 
son Park, Wellesley Hills, Mass. 
Sports, box lunch, and dancing. $.50. 
Ernest Benshinol, Jr., Chairman. 
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NEWS OF THE CHURCHES 
Mid-Week Services in Salem 


The First Church in Salem has recog- 
nized the coming of the ‘‘continental week- 
end” to New England and will endeavor 
to preserve “the habit of regular attend- 
ance at public worship’’—as being some- 
thing indispensable to the development 
of a significant spiritual life—by instituting 
an extra mid-week preaching service. 
These meetings will be held throughout 
May on Wednesday evenings at 8 o’clock 
with the exception of May 25, which is the 
evening of the annual Ware Lecture at the 
Unitarian May meetings in Boston. The 
services will be three quarters of an hour 
long and will include music. If they appea! 
to enough parishioners and friends of the 
church they will be continued through 
June. 

New Bedford Centenary 


The First Congregational Society (Uni- 
tarian) of New Bedford, Mass., celebrates 
the hundredth anniversary of the dedica- 
tion of its church building May 23. On 
the Sunday before (May 22) President 
Frederick May Eliot of the American 
Unitarian Association, whose ancestors 
were active members of the church, will 
preach the anniversary sermon. Rey. 
Duncan Howlett, who became minister of 
the society in September, will participate 
in the service. On the evening of the 23d 
William M. Emery will speak on ‘One 
Hundred Years of the Church.” 


Thirty-four Join Germantown Society 


The Easter service of the Unitarian 
Society of Germantown, the tenth in 
the present building, proved of unusual 
interest. 

The coming of Dr. Frederick May Eliot 
to occupy the pulpit is always an occasion 
in itself; his topic, the inevitability of ac- 
cepting change in our complex society, 
was timely. In addition this Sunday 
marked our first use of the splendid new 
“Hymns of the Spirit,’’ upon the adoption 
of which Dr. Eliot has laid considerable 
stress. The collection for the work of the 
American Unitarian Association was more 
than double that of last year. Chairs were 
placed in the aisles to accommodate an 
overflow of some seventy-five guests. The 
climax of the day came when thirty-four 
new members went forward to receive the 
right hand of fellowship. Easter Sunday 
also marked the end of the Lenten Bible 
Class conducted by Dr. Joseph McFar- 
land with an average attendance of be- 
tween fifty and sixty. 

Speakers during the month of May: Dr. 
Samuel A. Eliot, Dr. Hornell Hart, Dr. 
Reinhold Niebuhr, Dr. Halford E. Luecock 
and Dr. Henry H. Tweedy. 


Consolidation in St. Louis 


In St. Louis, the Church of the Messiah 
and the Church of the Unity have con- 
solidated as the First Unitarian Church 
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of St. Louis. The action came at the sug- 
gestion of Dr. Charles R. Joy following an 
intensive survey of the Church of the 
Messiah and the Unitarian movement in 
St. Louis. The consolidation of the two 
churches was effected with the utmost of 
good will, singleness of purpose, and mu- 
tual considerateness. The building of the 
Church of the Unity will become the 
church home of the congregation. It is 
expected that the combined church will 
start an extension movement in St. Louis 
county. 


Church Announcements 


BOSTON, MASS.—Arlington Street Church, 
Arlington and Boylston Streets. Rev. Dana McLean 
Greeley, minister, Rev. Samuel A. Eliot, D. D., 
minister emeritus. Sunday morning service at 11 
a.m. Mr. Greeley will preach. 

Church school at 9.45 a.m. Young people’s group 
at 6 p. m. 


BOSTON, MASS.—King’s Chapel (1686). School 
and Tremont Streets. Rev. Palfrey Perkins, D. D., 
minister. Chorus of men’s voices, Raymond C., 
Robinson, organist and choirmaster. 11 a. m. 
Morning prayer and sermon by Dr. Perkins. 


BOSTON, MASS.—First Church (1630). Berkeley 
and Marlborough Streets. Rev. Charles E. Park, 
D. D., minister. Morning service 11 a. m. Wil- 
liam E. Zeuch, organist and chorister. All welcome. 


NEW YORK—All Souls Church (1819), 80th 
Street and Lexington Avenue. Dr. Minot Simons, 
minister. Welcome to friends and visitors. Sunday 
service 11 a.m. Church school 9.30 and 11 a. m. 


UNITARIAN SUNDAY SCHOOL SOCIETY 
The Annual Meeting of the Unitarian Sunday 
School Society for the election of officers and the 
transaction of other business will be held in the 
Edward Everett Hale Chapel of the First Church, 
Boston, Mass., on Tuesday, May 24, 1938. 


MORNING SESSION 


9.30 a.m. Devotional Service. 


9.45 a.m. Business Session. Reports of Officers and 
Committees including the report of the 
Committee on the Proposed Merger of 
the Society with the American Unitarian 
Association. 


Reports of Religious Education Activities. 


Address: ‘‘ Dare the Church Make Religious 
Education Its Major Emphasis?’ J. 
Quinter Miller, Ph. D., General Secretary,, 
Connecticut Council of Churches, and 
Field Representative, Federal Council of 

. Churches. 


10.30 a. 
11.30 a. 


3 8 


Luncheon at Hotel Vendome. Open to all 
interested in religious education. Tickets, 
at 85 cents, must be obtained at the Regis- 
tration Desk, 25 Beacon Street, before ten 
o’clock on May 24. 


Speaker: Rev. Ernest W. Kuebler, Director 
of the Department of Religious Education, 
‘* Personality and Propaganda in Religious 
Education.”” 


AFTERNOON SESSION 
Ball Room and Conference Rooms, Hotel Vendome 
3.00 p. m. Seminar Sessions : 


x. “‘Curriculum Developments,’ 
Sophia L. Fahs. 

2. ‘‘Student Councils and the Democratic 
Method in Controlling the Church 
School,”’ Miss Frances W. Wood. 

3. ‘‘ Selecting and Training Leaders and 
Teachers,”” Rev. Stephen Hole 
Fritchman. 

4. ‘‘The Choric-Speaking Choir,’’ Miss 
Mildred Jones Keefe. 

5. ‘The Junior Choir and Its Religious 
Education ed ea absecee Miss 
Gertrude H. Taft. 

4.00 p.m. Address: ‘‘ Visual Aids in Religious Edu- 
cation,”” Rev. George A. Mark, 
Leominster, Mass. 


1.00 p, m. 


Mrs. 
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RADIO ANNOUNCEMENTS 
The following services will be broadcast 
during the coming week: 


Chicago, Ill., Dr. Preston Bradley, Sunday, 11 
a. m., Station WJJD, 1130 kilocycles. 


Eugene, Ore., Rev. Herbert Higginbotham, Sun- 
day, 2 p. m., Station KORE, 1420 kilocycles. 


Manchester, N. H., Unitarian Men’s Chub, Wednes- 
day, 7-7.15 p. m., Station WFEA, 1340 kilocycles. 


Memphis, Tenn., Rev. John Clarence Petrie, 
Tuesday, 1 p. m., C. S. T., Station WHBQ, 1370 
kilocycles. 


New Bedford, Mass., Dr. E. Stanton Hodgin, Sun- 
day, 11 a. m., Station WNBH, 1310 kilocycles. 


UNITARIAN VISITORS TO BOSTON 


Will find the following hotel worthy of patronage. 
It renders excellent service and provides a 
pleasant atmosphere for its guests 


Reserve Your Rooms in Advance 


‘Ibotel Bellevue 


Beacon Street, Boston 


Next to State House 
Rooms with running water $2.00 up 
Rooms with bath $3.00 up 
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American 
- Unitarian Association 


The Annual Meeting of the 
American Unitarian Associa- 
tion for the election of officers 
and the transaction of other 
business will be held in Boston, 
Mass., at Tremont Temple, on 
Thursday, May 26, 1938, begin- 
ning at 9.30 a. m. 


m= PALFREY PERKINS, Secretary 
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PULPIT & CHOIR GOWNS 


Pulpit Hangings — Altar Cloths 
Bible Markers — Communion Linens 
Custom Tailoring for Clergymen 


Marki: : 
1837 Motne, go peo AO e 


COX SONS & VINING, INC. 


131 EAST 23rp STREET, NEW YORK, N. Y. 


the] B SHOULD BE IN 
. EVERY HOME! 
| The Masterpiece of Literature 
B Call, or send for catalog 
— a et 
L MASSACHUSETTS 
E BIBLE SOCIETY 
41 Bromfield St. _ Boston 


x 
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WANTED = 


and RIGHT AWAY 


One Thousand New Subscribers for 
The Christian Register 


Every delegate to the May meetings is urged to bring with him 
his delegate’s Christian Register subscription blank—filled. 


By May 26 the Trustees of The Christian Register hope to an- 
nounce 1,000 new subscriptions. 


The Christian Register is, potentially, the news organ, the clearing- 
house, and the common meeting ground of Unitarians the country over. 


Our fellowship is on the march—into a future that is in large 
measure uncharted. It is a small fellowship covering a vast territory 
and many of our members are in scattered outposts. 


More than any other denomination, perhaps, we need a common 


meeting ground, a weekly paper in whose columns we can exchange 
news, counsel, opinions. 


That is the function of The Christian Register. 


But the function cannot be filled until every Unitarian family as 


well as every Unitarian minister extends the hospitality of home and 
mind to The Register. 


Subscribe. Read. Agree with. Disagree with. 
File for future reference. 


fu fe fA! SUBSCRIBE 


(And remind yourself that $2.50 a year is a good deal less than one cent a day.) 
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Irresponsibilities 


A Backward Glance 

Any request made within the historic 
walls of the Harvard Divinity Chapel 
should be taken seriously. When one 
visitor to the Alumni Visitation was made 
acquainted with the new editor of The 
Christian Register his first remark, made 
with an interrogative inflection, was, 
“Ah, we'll get the Pleasantries back?” 
Well, one never quite gets anything back 
in this world—you cannot bathe twice 
in the same river, said Heraclitus. 

ok * 
Contributions Invited 

But assuming that the earlier pages of 
each issue are at least fifty percent pleas- 
ant, this column will be devoted to the 
more irresponsible moods of the editor 
and of as many of his readers as care to 
contribute to the gaiety of their fellows. 

* * 
Fresh Jokes Are Better 

A straight column of clipped jokes runs 
athwart the editor’s prejudice against the 
use of shears as an editorial tool. But he 
will use them at times and in gardens in 
which he does not see any other wielders. 
But he will be delighted if the fertility of 
his own wit and that of his readers com- 
pete successfully with the clipped material, 
and he will not invoke copyright law if 
other editors start clipping in this garden. 

* * 
On the Activities of Women 

How many liberals will admit with us 
that our liberalism is really made up of 
our own prejudices? One of those preju- 
dices was shocked last week when we 
read a front page headline: “Cardinal 
Assails Mannish Trend Among Women 
in Plea for Decency.” A few pages far- 
ther on we read a story which makes it 
look"as if the cardinal had a good hunch. 
An Associated Press story from Fresno 
revealed that when former President 
Hoover addressed the California Council of 
Republican Women somebody stole his gray 
fedora while he was busy autographing. 

* * 
Present Pens! Fire! 

Who said that militarism was brutal? 
One of the latest official actions of our 
secretary of war is to express a desire— 
which is doubtless equivalent to a com- 
mand—that each officer, enlisted man, and 
member of the Civilian Conservation 
Corps write a letter home on Mother’s 
Day (Sunday, May 8) “as an expression 
of the love and reverence we owe to the 
mothers of our country.” For our own 
part we would like to move an amendment 
to the motion. By writing a few days 
ahead of Mother’s Day a son may suc- 
ceed in giving his mother the impression 
that he wrote to her;because he cared for 
her and not because it had become one of 
his military duties. 
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DIRECTORY 


Of Religious, Educational Social and Charitable Organizations which 
receive the support of Unitarians 


American Unitarian Association 


The Executive Body of ithe Unitarian 
Churches of the United States and Canada 


Establishes and maintains churches as centers 
of religious life and community service. 
Publishes books, pamphlets, and hymnbooks. 
Promotes sympathy and co-operation among 
liberal Christians. 

Defends religious liberty at home and abroad. 


The Association is supported by the voluntary con- | 


tributions of churches and individuals, 


Send contributions to 
Parker E. Marean, Treasurer 


Headquarters 
25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


THE CHILDREN’S MISSION TO CHILDREN 


Founded in 1849 by Unitarian children for 
children of all races and creeds 


Helps children in difficulty. Co-operates with 
hospitals in foster-home care for invalid children. | 
Mrs. ENDICOTT P. SALTONSTALL, President. 
PHILIP NICHOLS, Vice President. 

Rev. CHRISTOPHER R. ELIOT, Clerk. 
PAUL C. CABOT, Treasurer. 


MISS ELIZABETH E. BISSELL, General Secretary. 
20 Ashburton Place, Boston, Mass. 


Stoneleigh-Prospect Hill — 


Greenfield, Massachusetts 
Founded by the Rev. John Farwell ) 


Moors, 1869. Undenominational school for | 
girls. Self-perpetuating Board of Trustees 
approved by the American Unitarian Asso- 
ciation. . College preparatary and general 
academic courses including Music and Art. 

Property of 150 acres. Modern build- 
ings. For descriptive booklet address 
P. O. Box 619, Greenfield, Massachusetts. 


The Meadville 
Theological School 


Founded 1844 
trains for the liberal ministry of 


_today. Association with the Uni- 
_ versity of Chicago adds to the 


School’s own curriculum a wide 
variety of subjects. For informa- 
tion address 


President Sydney B. Snow, D. D. 


5701 Woodlawn Ave., Chicago 


-Laymen! 


If you are driving 

to Indianapolis this week-end 

for the Mid-Western Convention of the 
Laymen’s League, May 14-15, and the 
Western Conference meetings, May 14-17, 
Ask a fellow-layman to accompany you! 


UNITARIAN SERVICE PENSION SOCIETY 


The annual meeting of the Society will be held 


| at 25 Beacon Street, Boston, at 4.30 p. m., on 


Tuesday, May 24, 1938, to hear reports, elect 
officers, and transact such business as may be 
brought before it. Dr. Cornish and others will 
speak briefly upon the present needs and plans 


of the Society. 
HENRY WILDER FOOTE, 
Secretary. 


PACIFIC UNITARIAN SCHOOL 
FOR THE MINISTRY 


Courses available also in the University of California 
and three other Theological Schools 
For particulars, write 
President, WILLIAM S. MORGAN, Ph. D., S.T.D. 
2400 Allston Way, Berkeley, California 


The Divinity School Address 


By RALPH WALDO EMERSON 
CENTENARY EDITION 


With an Introduction and Notes 
By EARL MORSE WILBUR 
The centennial of this address, which 


| was delivered on July 15, 1838, invites 


fresh attention to this utterance which, 
besides the historical interest, also has an 
intrinsic value that makes its message 
perpetually timely. 

A special edition, in paper covers, witha 
frontispiece of Emerson, is available free, 


| in limited quantities, upon application. 


AMERICAN UNITARIAN ASSOCIATION © 
25 Beacon Street - - - Boston, Mass. 


